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A brief  survey  of  its  history,  its  organization,  its  vital  role  in 
our  total  national  security  program,  and  its  accomplishments. 


What  is  the  purpose  of  our  Department  of  Defense? 
To  say  simply  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  re- 
sponsible for  maintaining  the  security  of  our  Nation 
against  attack  does  not  explain  all  that  is  involved. 
Actually,  most  of  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 
world  are  looking  to  the  military  strength  of  the  United 
States  as  a stabilizer  in  the  cause  of  peace.  Moreover, 
in  the  present  and  foreseeable  world  situation,  our 
military  strength  must  be  maintained  during  peace- 
time, without  using  up  too  much  of  our  industrial  and 
manpower  resources — without  bankrupting  our  econ- 
omy. On  the  other  hand,  we  dare  not  be  weak  mili- 
tarily for  the  sake  of  economy  alone. 

How  strong  are  we?  The  limits  of  our  national 
strength — now  and  in  the  future — must  be  appraised. 

How  strong  must  we  be?  To  determine  this  re- 
quires a study  of  the  major  political  powers  of  the 
world — a study  of  their  actual  and  potential  strength 
today,  2 years  from  today,  and  even  20  years  from  to- 
day. This  study  involves  not  only  military  power 
but  geographical,  political,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors as  well.  Changeable  factors  must  be  reevaluated 


continually.  Which  nations  can  we  count  on  as  allies? 
And  how  do  their  military  capabilities  affect  our 
own  defense  program?  Which  nations  might  be 
aggressors? 

The  mobilization  and  functions  of  reserve  military 
forces,  farmers,  laborers,  and  industries  in  a national 
emergency  must  be  planned,  as  well  as  the  stockpiling, 
conservation,  and  use  of  materials. 

What  kinds  of  weapons  do  we  need,  and  how  many? 
How  soon  will  they  become  obsolete  because  better 
weapons  have  been  developed?  At  what  rate  can  they 
be  replaced? 

How  much  of  our  effort  and  wealth  should  be  spent 
in  preparing  for  defense  against  atomic  and  other  types 
of  warfare? 

When,  if  ever,  will  an  enemy  attack  with  military 
forces?  Where?  How  many  men  will  he  have? 
What  kinds  of  weapons  will  he  use?  What  forces  will 
go  to  meet  his  first  attack?  What  will  be  the  strategy 
for  defeating  him?  How  can  our  Armed  Forces  best 
be  equipped,  trained,  and  coordinated  to  be  ready  in- 
stantly to  hold  and  turn  back  an  aggressor? 
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Answers  to  all  these  questions,  and  to  many  more, 
must  be  sought  in  planning  a stable,  long-range  mili- 
tary policy.  Then,  into  this  plan  must  be  fitted  the 
roles  of  each  of  the  Armed  Services  of  the  United 
States.  It  must  be  agreed  how  each  force  will  assist 
the  others  in  carrying  out  predetermined  tasks. 

Defense  Department  Must  Answer.  Our  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  responsible  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  helping  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
solutions  to  many  of  these  problems. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  must  be  de- 
veloped to  their  maximum  effectiveness  consistent  with 
the  economic  stability  of  our  Nation.  They  must  help 
give  us  the  relative  security  we  need  until  lasting  peace 
is  actually  guaranteed. 

Why  a Department  of  Defense? 

The  Nation  has  always  had  agencies  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  defense,  but  it  has  not  always  had 
a Department  of  Defense. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  Republic,  a War  Depart- 
ment, headed  by  a Secretary  of  War,  was  organized  to 


conduct  the  Nation’s  military  affairs.  Within  a short 
time,  a Navy  Department  was  created,  also  headed  by 
a Secretary,  to  deal  with  naval  matters.  Cooperation 
between  these  Departments  was  an  important  aspect  of 
national  defense  in  the  wars  in  which  our  country 
engaged. 

During  World  War  II  the  need  for  coordination  and 
strategic  direction  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  Wash- 
ington, the  seat  of  government  and  over-all  strategy, 
was  recognized  as  urgent.  So  an  organization  called 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  created  to  coordinate  the 
land,  naval,  and  air  operations  of  our  Armed  Forces  on 
a worldwide  basis. 

The  idea  was  not  new.  Various  plans  for  such  an 
organization  had  been  recommended  by  different  civil- 
ian and  military  experts  for  many  years.  There  had 
been  strong  opposition  to  the  proposals. 

But  by  World  War  II,  advancement  in  the  sciences 
involved  in  warfare  had  brought  about  great  changes, 
and  led  many  people  to  revise  their  thinking  about  the 
need  for  unification  of  effort.  New  methods  of  com- 
munication and  transportation  made  it  possible  to  use 
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the  combined  weight  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  a na- 
tion against  a single  objective  or  in  coordinated  action 
over  a wide  area.  In  each  theater  of  operations,  a 
single  commander  was  given  command  responsibility 
over  all  the  armed  forces  in  his  area.  This  principle 
of  joint  operations  under  unified  command  made  pos- 
sible our  successful  landings  in  Europe  and  our  defeat 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  vast  areas  of  the  Pacific. 

“Unification  Act”  Passed.  After  extensive 
study  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  congressional 
and  other  committees,  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947,  known  as  the  “Unification  Act,”  was  drawn  up 
and  passed  by  Congress.  The  broad  aim  of  this  Act 
was  “to  provide  a comprehensive  program  for  the  fu- 
ture security  of  the  United  States”  and  to  coordinate 
the  “activities  of  the  National  Military  Establishment 
with  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment concerned  with  national  security  . . . but  not  to 
establish  a single  Chief  of  Staff  over  the  armed  forces, 
nor  an  armed  forces  general  staff.” 

It  provided  for  (1)  a Secretary  of  Defense  to  head 
the  National  Military  Establishment;  (2)  three  mili- 
tary Departments  (Army,  Navy,  Air  Force)  for  the 
operation  and  administration  of  the  four  Services 
(Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps)  ; (3)  the 
“coordination  and  unified  direction  under  civilian 
control”  of  these  military  Departments  without  merg- 
ing them;  and  (4)  “the  effective  strategic  direction  of 
the  armed  forces  and  for  their  operation  under  unified 
control  and  for  their  integration  into  an  efficient  team 
of  land,  naval,  and  air  forces.” 

From  September  1947  until  poor  health  forced  him 
to  resign  in  March  1949,  James  V.  Forrestal,  the  first 
Secretary  of  Defense,  grappled  with  the  mammoth  task 
of  laying  the  foundations  of  the  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment. Evidence  of  his  accomplishments  and 
his  recommendations  for  desirable  changes  can  be  seen 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  as  it  exists  today. 

During  conferences  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at 
Key  West,  Florida,  in  March  1948,  and  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  agreement 
was  reached  on  the  roles  and  missions  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  the  newly  formed  Air  Force.1 

“Unification  Act”  Amended.  A number  of 
committees  studied  and  reported  on  the  problem  of 
defense  organization.  Then,  in  1949,  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission’s Committee  on  the  National  Security  Organ- 

1  All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Air  Force,  not  previously  trans- 
ferred, were  parsed  from  the  Army  to  the  Air  Force  on  22  July  1949. 


ization  (the  Eberstadt  Committee)  made  a searching 
study  of  the  workings  of  our  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment. The  Commission’s  report  recommended 
more  efficiency,  more  economy,  and  a defense  organi- 
zation that  would  be  more  clearly  accountable  to  Con- 
gress and  the  people. 

This  report  was  followed  within  a few  days  by  the 
President’s  recommendation  to  Congress  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  be  amended.  The  changes 
he  proposed  included  a number  of  the  suggestions 
made  by  the  Committee.  In  August  1949,  Congress 
passed,  and  the  President  approved,  amendments  that 
(1)  converted  the  National  Military  Establishment  into 
an  executive  Department  of  Defense;  (2)  changed  the 
status  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  from  execu- 
tive to  military  Departments  within  the  executive  De- 
partment of  Defense;  (3)  gave  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense additional  authority  over  the  three  military 
Departments  while  specifying  that  they  continue  to  be 
administered  separately;  (4)  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  a Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  three  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  from  civilian 
life,  and  of  a Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  from 
among  the  Regular  Officers;  (5)  provided  for  certain 
budget  and  fiscal  improvements. 

Reorganization  of  1953.  While  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1947,  as  amended  in  1949,  remains  the 
basic  law  governing  our  national  defense  organiza- 
tion, efforts  are  continually  being  made  to  achieve 
greater  coordination  of  the  three  military  Departments 
and  improve  defense  management.  In  February  1953, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson  recommended 
that  a new  study  be  made  of  the  major  organizational 
problems  and  procedures  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  this  purpose  appointed  a committee 
headed  by  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  The  Rockefeller 
Committee  submitted  its  report  2 months  later,  sug- 
gesting ways  in  which  the  Department  might  be  re- 
organized to  provide  the  Nation  more  effectively  with 
maximum  security  at  minimum  cost,  and  without 
danger  to  our  free  institutions. 

On  30  April  1953,  President  Eisenhower  presented 
to  Congress  his  “Reorganization  Plan  No.  6 of  1953,” 
which  went  into  effect  on  30  June.  In  submitting  this 
plan,  the  President  stated  that  he  was  mindful  of  these 
three  great  objectives  in  organizing  our  defense: 

First:  Our  military  establishment  must  be 
founded  upon  our  basic  constitutional  principles 
and  traditions.  There  must  be  a clear  and  un- 
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challenged  civilian  responsibility  in  the  defense 
establishment. 

Second:  Effectiveness  and  economy  must  be 
made  the  watchwords  of  our  defense  effort.  To 
maintain  an  adequate  national  defense  for  the  in- 
definite future,  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  de- 
vote a larger  share  of  our  national  resources  than 
ever  before  in  peacetime.  To  protect  our  econ- 
omy, maximum  effectiveness  at  minimum  cost  is 
essential. 

Third:  We  must  develop  the  best  possible  mili- 
tary plans.  These  plans  must  be  sound  guides  to 
action  in  case  of  war.  They  must  be  based  upon 
the  best  thinking  from  every  point  of  view — mili- 
tary, scientific,  industrial,  and  economic. 

These  major  changes  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
resulted  from  reorganization  efforts:  (1)  lines  of  au- 
thority within  the  Department  were  clarified  so  as  to 
strengthen  civilian  responsibility;  (2)  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  were  given  a better  opportunity  to  serve  as  the 
top  strategic  planning  and  military  advisory  group; 
and  (3)  certain  specialized  agencies  that  had  become 
too  unwieldy  and  rigid  were  abolished  and  their  func- 
tions assigned  to  Assistant  Secretaries  on  the  staff  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  conjunction  with  the  reorganization,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  issued  a statement  of  the  functions  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  1 Oc- 


tober 1953.  This  was  a revision  of  the  1948  “Key 
West  Agreement.” 

Organization  of  Department  of  Defense 

The  immediate  responsibility  for  the  military  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  is  primarily  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  He  acts  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  who,  by  authority  of  the  Constitution, 
is  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  and  makes 
final  decisions  on  broad  military  problems. 

The  chain  of  command  within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense extends  from  the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  the  three  military  Departments 
(Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force).  The  three  military 
Departments  are  administered  separately  by  their  re- 
spective Secretaries  under  the  direction,  authority,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secretary 
and  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  are  assisted  in  per- 
forming their  duties  by  eight  Assistant  Secretaries,  a 
General  Counsel,  and  four  Assistants  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  Secretary  may  designate  Special  As- 
sistants when  they  are  needed.  In  addition,  he  meets 
with  the  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council  and  the  Joint 
Secretaries,  and  has  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  ( See  chart  on  page  6. ) 

Let’s  examine  some  of  the  functions  of  these  officials 
and  groups. 
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The  Secretary  of  Defense,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
is  the  President’s  principal  assistant  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  President’s  Cabinet,  the  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  Defense  Mobilization  Board.  The 
Department  he  heads  is  on  the  same  level  as  other 
executive  departments,  such  as  the  Department  of  State. 
No  person  who  has  within  10  years  been  on  active  duty 
as  a commissioned  officer  in  a Regular  component  of 
the  Armed  Services  is  eligible  for  appointment  to  the 
post.2 

The  Deputy  Secretary  supervises  and  coordinates 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  acts  for 
the  Secretary  during  the  Secretary’s  absence  or  dis- 
ability. He  also  represents  the  Secretary  with  such 
other  governmental  and  international  groups  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

The  Assistant  Secretaries,  as  their  titles  show,  help 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  carrying  out  his  mission. 
Although  each  of  the  eight  Assistant  Secretaries  heads 
a different  field  of  activity,  they  all  have  some  duties 
in  common.  For  example,  they — 

• Advise  the  Secretary  and  other  officials  on  policies, 
plans,  and  programs  of  the  Department; 

• Develop  and  recommend  proposals,  including  pro- 
posals for  legislation  when  it  is  needed; 

• Draw  up  and  prescribe  systems  and  standards 
needed  to  carry  out  the  missions  of  the  military  De- 
partments effectively  and  follow  up  on  their  execution; 

• Represent  the  Department  with  Congress,  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  and  private  groups. 

An  Assistant  Secretary  functions  as  a staff  head  in 
each  of  the  following  fields  :'(1)  Public  Affairs,  to  deal 
with  public  information  matters;  (2)  International 
Security  Affairs,  to  deal  with  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance programs,  NATO  affairs,  United  Nations  affairs, 
National  Security  Council  actions,  and  similar  matters; 
(3)  Comptroller,  responsible  for  directing  the  prepara- 
tion of  budget  estimates  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; (4)  Manpower,  Personnel,  and  Reserve  (in 
addition  to  the  fields  indicated  by  his  title,  this  Assist- 
ant Secretary  is  responsible  for  Armed  Forces  Infor- 
mation and  Education  and  personnel  security)  ; (5) 
Supply  and  Logistics;  (6)  Properties  and  Installations; 
(7)  Health  and  Medical  Matters;  (8)  Research  and 
Engineering. 

2 Congress  provided  a special  exception  to  this  rule  when  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense  in  September  1950. 


NEIL  H.  McELROY,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
is  the  President’s  principal  assistant  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 


A General  Counsel,  with  rank  equivalent  to  that 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  serves  as  chief  legal  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  addition  to  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  there  are 
four  special  Assistants  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
serve  as  advisers  to  him  and  his  staff  on  (1)  Atomic 
Energy;  (2)  Special  Operations,  which  include  intelli- 
gence matters;  (3)  Guided  Missiles;  and  (4)  Legis- 
lative Affairs,  to  provide  liaison  with  Congress  and 
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out  his  mission  and  acts  for  him  in  his  absence. 


assist  in  the  presentation  of  proposed  legislation  to 
Congress. 

Also  assisting  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  an  ad- 
visory body  are  the  Joint  Secretaries,  consisting  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  chairman,  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary, the  Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Se- 
curity Affairs,  and  the  Secretaries  and  Under 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

To  advise  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  matters  of 
broad  policy  relating  to  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  three  military  Departments  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  meet  with  the  Secretary  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  as  the  Armed  Forces  Policy 
Council.  The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  (International 
Security  Affairs  and  Comptroller)  normally  attend 
these  meetings. 

Since  the  Secretaries  of  the  three  military  Depart- 
ments are  the  principal  civilian  advisers  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  his 
principal  military  advisers,  the  Armed  Forces  Policy 
Council,  made  up  of  these  advisers,  can  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  combined  civilian  and  mil- 
itary advice  on  major  problems. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  exercise  immediate  control  over  their  respec- 
tive Departments  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  looks  to  these  three  Secretaries  as  his 
principal  agents  for  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  entire  defense  enterprise. 


Unified  Commands.  When  two  or  more  of  the 
military  Services  must  operate  together  under  a single 
command,  called  a unified  command,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  names  one  of  the  military  Departments  to 
act  as  executive  agency.  The  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment chosen  then  delegates  to  the  military  chief 
of  his  Department  the  responsibility  for  the  strategic 
direction  and  conduct  of  combat  operations  in  the 
command.  The  military  chief  acts  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  He  must  keep  his  Secretary,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  fully 
informed.  This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to 
deal  promptly  with  emergency  or  wartime  situations. 

Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  are  the  principal 
strategic  planning  body  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  are  also  the  primary  military  advisory 
group  to  the  President,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  group  consists  of 
the  Chairman;  the  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Army; 
the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Air  Force.  The  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  has  coequal  status  with  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  matters  that  directly  con- 
cern the  Marine  Corps. 

The  country  looks  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for 
military  plans  to  meet  the  challenge  of  any  enemy. 
While  such  plans  must  be  based  primarily  on  military 
factors,  they  must  also  take  into  account  political  and 





economic  factors  and  the  most  advanced  developments 
in  modern  science.  The  Joint  Chiefs  are  informed  as 
fully  as  possible  on  intelligence  matters,  the  capabili- 
ties of  weapons  and  weapons  systems,  and  the  impact 
of  atomic  weapons.  This  information  is  reflected  in 
their  plans  for  the  security  of  our  country  and  the 
employment  of  our  Armed  Forces.  They  maintain 
up-to-date  emergency  war  plans  to  be  put  into  effect 
if  we  are  attacked.  These  provide  for  the  coordinated 
action  of  the  Services  and  take  advantage  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  each. 

Besides  preparing  strategic  plans  and  providing  for 
the  strategic  3 direction  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  perform  the  following  duties  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 

• Prepare  joint  logistic  4 plans  and  assign  logistic 
responsibilities  to  the  military  Services; 

• Prepare  integrated  joint  plans  for  military  mo- 
bilization; 

• Guide  the  individual  Services  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  preparing  their  plans  by  issuing  to  them 
general  policies  and  doctrines; 

• Help  plan  for  combined  military  action,  mean- 
ing action  in  conjunction  with  forces  of  other  nations; 

3 Strategy  is  the  art  and  science  of  large-scale  planning  and  directing  of 
military  operations  to  secure  the  objectives  of  national  policy.  The  arrange- 
ment and  maneuver  of  units  in  combat  are  called  “tactics.*’ 

4 Logistics  is  the  science  of  planning  and  carrying  out  the  production,  pro- 
curement, storage,  transportation,  distribution,  movement,  and  evacuation  of 
personnel,  supplies,  and  equipment,  as  well  as  construction  of  support 
facilities. 


• Establish  unified  commands  in  strategic  areas 
and  recommend  individual  military  Departments  for 
executive  responsibility; 

• Approve  policies  and  doctrines  for  joint  opera- 
tions and  joint  training,  and  for  coordinating  the  ed- 
ucation of  members  of  the  military  forces; 

• Recommend  the  assignment  of  primary  respon- 
sibility for  any  function  of  the  Armed  Forces  as  nec- 
essary; 

• Prepare  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a statement 
of  military  requirements  for  guidance  in  preparing 
budget  estimates; 

• Represent  the  United  States  on  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  and  on  other  mili- 
tary staffs,  boards,  councils,  and  missions. 

• The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  their  supporting 
Joint  Staff  are  not  an  Armed  Forces  general  staff  that 
exercises  military  command.  They  do  not  vote  on 
questions;  nor  do  they  decide.  The  Joint  Chiefs  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  the 
representative  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  he — 
or,  when  appropriate,  the  President  himself — does  the 
deciding. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  not 
a Chief  of  Staff  over  the  Armed  Forces,  as  is  the  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  for  example,  over  his  various  staffs 
and  services. 

The  Chairman  is  a Regular  officer  of  the  Armed 
Services,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  serve  “at  the  pleasure 
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of  the  President”  for  a term  of  2 years.  He  is  eligi- 
ble for  one  reappointment,  subject  to  Senate  approval, 
except  in  time  of  war  when  there  is  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  reappointments.  As  Chairman,  he 
takes  precedence  over  all  other  officers  of  the  Services, 
but  cannot  exercise  military  command. 

In  addition  to  presiding  over  the  meetings  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chairman  prepares  a list 
of  matters  to  be  taken  up,  and  informs  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  of  issues  upon  which  agreement  has  not 
been  reached. 

The  Chairman  is  also  responsible  for  managing  the 
substructure  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — the  Joint 
Staff.  This  body,  composed  of  not  more  than  210 
officers,  is  appointed  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
about  equal  numbers  from  each  of  the  three  military 
Departments.5  Like  the  JCS,  the  Joint  Staff  is  not  an 
Armed  Forces  general  staff.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  the  right  to  remove  a mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Staff  whose  service  proves  unsatis- 
factory or  who  is  considered  unsuitable. 

Joint  Staff  members,  selected  for  outstanding  ability, 
consider  the  vast  range  of  problems  involved  in  stra- 
tegic defense  planning  and  recommend  solutions. 
Their  recommendations  are  presented  by  the  Director 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (usually  through  one  of 
the  JCS  Planning  Committees) . When  necessary, 
these  recommendations  are  passed  on  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  final  decision. 

The  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  is  selected  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Other  Planners  for  National  Security 

Other  advisers  to  the  President  on  matters  of  na- 
tional security  include  the  National  Security  Council, 
which  is  assisted  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. Although  they  work  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  they  are  not  in  the  Department.  Let’s 
examine  the  missions  and  duties  of  these  important 
advisers  and  the  resources  at  their  disposal.  (See 
chart  on  page  10.) 

The  National  Security  Council  brings  together 
and  evaluates  foreign,  domestic,  and  military  policies 
relating  to  national  security  and  advises  the  President 
about  them.  This  integration  enables  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  other  departments  and  agencies 

5 Marine  Corps  officers  constitute  approximately  20  percent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives apportioned  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to  serve  on 
the  Joint  Staff. 


GORDON  GRAY,  Director  of  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization,  seeks  to  balance  our  total 
resources  against  military  and  civilian  needs- 


of  the  Government  to  cooperate  more  effectively  in 
matters  involving  national  security.  The  Council 
studies  the  objectives,  commitments,  and  risks  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  both  our  actual  and  our 
potential  military  power. 

It  is  composed  of  the  President,  Vice  President, 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  (ODM).  The 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  attend  Security 
Council  meetings  as  advisers. 


Other  members  may  be  appointed  to  the  Council  by 
the  President,  with  approval  of  the  Senate.  An  addi- 
tional member  at  the  present  time  is  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  coordinates  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  national 
security.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  and  the  Intelligence  Advisory 
Committee,  which  includes  the  intelligence  chiefs  of 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, help  him  in  this  function.  Thus  all  our  intelli- 
gence resources  are  at  his  disposal.  By  interpreting 
information  about  foreign  forces  and  domestic  ac- 
tivities that  might  be  a threat  to  the  country,  and  pro- 
viding facts  upon  which  the  agencies  can  base  plans 
and  policies,  this  coordinated  intelligence  system  may 
be  able  to  prevent — or  at  least  lessen  the  chances  of — - 
another  “Pearl  Harbor.” 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  (ODM)  ad- 
vises and  assists  the  President  in  the  coordination  of 
military,  industrial,  and  civilian  mobilization.  The 
civilian  director,  appointed  by  the  President,  has  a staff 
of  specialists  to  help  him  carry  out  his  functions;  and 
he  may  appoint  special  advisory  committees. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  has  an  extraor- 
dinary responsibility.  It  must  help  determine  the 
availability  and  most  effective  present  and  future  use 
of  manpower,  raw  materials,  manufactures,  electric 
power,  fuel,  transportation  and  communications  facil- 
ities, and  other  resources.  In  other  words,  it  must 
develop  policies  and  programs  for  balancing  the  total 
resources  of  our  Nation  against  the  total  military  and 
civilian  requirements.  The  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 


zation must  also  develop  policies  and  conduct  pro- 
grams for  stockpiling  and  conserving  strategic  and 
critical  materials;  for  separating  and  dispersing  key 
industrial,  service,  Government,  and  economic  activi- 
ties for  their  security. 

What  Has  Been  Accomplished 

Valuable  lessons  have  been  learned  through  years 
of  trial  since  the  unified  defense  organizations  was 
established.  The  military  action  in  Korea,  the 
build-up  of  our  forces,  our  military  aid  to  friendly  na- 
tions, and  our  military  obligations  to  collective  security 
groups,  such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, have  all  supplied  sharp  tests  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment. 

We  all  know  that  Korea  was  only  one  example  of  the 
threat  that  the  free  world  faces  from  Communist  ag- 
gression. The  end  of  the  fighting  in  Korea  did  not 
mean  the  end  of  that  threat.  Rather  than  relax,  the 
military  Services  must  constantly  strive  to  increase 
their  effective  strength. 

In  order  to  maintain  an  alert,  efficient,  and  ever- 
prepared  military  organization,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  always  seeking  ways  to  perfect  its  operations. 
Among  the  steps  already  taken  to  improve  its  effec- 
tiveness are — 

Reorganization.  The  basic  reorganization  plan 
of  1953  for  the  Department  of  Defense  streamlined  the 
organization  and  defined  lines  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility, without  overlooking  the  vital  importance 
of  the  roles  of  the  three  military  Departments.  Un- 
wieldy “management  by  committee”  has  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  direction  by  responsible  individuals. 

Defense  Planning.  National  defense  planning, 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
is  constantly  being  improved.  This  body,  assisted  by 
its  Joint  Staff,  devotes  its  full  attention  to  making  cer- 
tain that  our  strategic  plans  are  adequate  for  long-range 
defense;  that  they  are  flexible  enough  to  meet  current 
threats  as  they  arise. 

Economy.  In  order  to  maintain  adequate  strength 
against  the  Communist  threat,  the  force  level  of  our 
Armed  Forces  has  been  adjusted  from  Korean  require- 
ments to  those  for  our  long-range  security.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  greater  efficiency,  on  taking  advan- 
tage of  rapid  developments  in  science  and  technology 
to  produce  new  and  far  more  effective  weapons  and 
equipment,  and  on  strengthening  our  Reserve  forces. 

Continued  efforts  are  being  made  to  achieve  in- 
creased efficiency  in  the  management  of  our  huge  de- 
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fense  establishment.  Improved  fiscal  and  accounting 
procedures  are  providing  more  accurate  information 
on  expenditures  and  make  possible  more  effective 
management  controls.  A single  catalogue  for  all  items 
used  by  the  various  military  Services  is  promoting 
cross-servicing  and  eliminating  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion. 

In  the  field  of  supply  a “single  manager”  has  been 
established  for  certain  common-use  items  and  common 
services.  Under  this  system,  the  Secretary  of  one 
military  Department  is  responsible  for  all  steps  in  the 
supply  cycle,  except  formulating  gross  requirements 
and  final  distribution  to  the  using  organization.  The 
“single  manager”  computes  net  requirements,  awards 
contracts  for  production,  and  arranges  for  distribution 
to  area  depots. 

For  example,  the  Army  buys  food  and  clothing,  and 
the  Navy  petroleum  products  and  medical  supplies,  for 
the  other  Services.  The  Army  is  responsible  for  land 
transport  in  the  United  States,  the  Navy  for  world- 
wide sea  transport,  and  the  Air  Force  for  air  transport 
under  the  “single  manager”  system.  In  this  way, 
competitive  buying  and  duplicating  services  among  the 
military  departments  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

Combat  Effectiveness.  As  the  end  product  of 
its  operations,  the  Department  of  Defense  is  seeking 
to  maintain  the  Regular  as  well  as  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  military  establishment  at  the  highest 
possible  level  of  combat  effectiveness. 

All  possible  ways  of  gaining  the  increased  mobility 
and  firepower  needed  for  warfare  in  the  atomic  age 
are  being  tested.  Combat  units  are  being  modernized 
to  conform  to  new  organizational  and  tactical  con- 
cepts. The  highest  priority  has  been  assigned  to  the 
development  of  new  weapons  systems.  In  the  words 
of  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Robertson,  “We 
have  to  let  go  the  old  and  grasp  the  new  with  such  accu- 
rate timing  that  we  avoid  inventories  of  obsolescent 
materiel  and  likewise  avoid  gaps  in  our  defenses.” 


Greater  coordination  of  the  Services  has  been  estab- 
lished in  such  areas  as  continental  air  defense,  oversea 
commands,  antiaircraft  missiles,  and  close  air  support 
for  ground  forces.  Joint  staffs,  joint  maneuvers,  and 
joint  schools  are  providing  the  officers  of  each  of  the 
military  Services  with  the  experience  and  training  re- 
quired for  the  efficient  coordination  of  land,  sea,  and 
air  operations  in  case  of  war. 

A special  career  incentive  program  is  helping  to  re- 
tain in  the  Armed  Forces  skilled  personnel  capable  of 
handling  our  ever-more  complicated  weapons.  And, 
to  broaden  our  defensive  strength,  a well-trained  Ready 
Reserve  is  being  built  up  to  stand  behind  our  active 
forces. 

Finally,  through  our  military  assistance  programs, 
we  are  helping  to  strengthen  the  ground,  sea,  and  air 
forces  of  our  allies.  Their  increased  ability  to  defend 
themselves  contributes  to  our  own  security  and  permits 
us  to  maintain  smaller  active  forces  than  if  we  stood 
alone. 

Thinking  It  Over 

Obviously,  no  single  agency  is  more  important  to 
the  Nation’s  security  than  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  have  taken  a brief  look  at  its  functions,  reviewed 
its  history,  and  examined  its  basic  organization  and 
accomplishments.  Its  future  is  in  the  hands  of  all 
American  citizens — but,  in  a special  way,  its  future  is 
in  our  hands  as  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

We  know  that  its  purpose  is  to  maintain  the  security 
of  our  Nation  and  our  way  of  life.  And  we  know  how 
important  that  mission  is.  But  perhaps  we  do  not 
realize  that  we — the  individuals  who  make  up  our  de- 
fense organization — are  the  most  important  factors  in 
it.  If  pushbutton  war  comes,  as  some  predict,  a man 
must  be  on  hand  to  push  the  buttons.  No  matter  what 
dizzying  speed  the  airplane  reaches,  someone  must  fly 
it.  And  even  atomic-powered  vessels  must  be  manned. 
It  is  up  to  each  of  us  to  help  the  Department  of  Defense 
accomplish  its  mission— to  preserve  our  country  and 
the  principles  that  made  it  free. 
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Summary ... 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

A.  Our  national  security  requires  both  military  and 
economic  strength. 

B.  Determination  of  military  strength  needed  is 
based  on  many  factors  in  world  situation. 

C.  Department  of  Defense  seeks  maximum  military 
effectiveness  consistent  with  economic  stability. 


II.  WHY  A DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE? 

A.  Job  is  to  unify  direction  of  and  coordinate  the 
operations  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

B.  Department  of  Defense  was  originally  set  up  as 
National  Military  Establishment  in  1947. 

C.  It  became  the  Department  of  Defense  in  1949. 

D.  Present  organization  became  effective  30  June 
1953. 


III.  ORGANIZATION  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE 

A.  (See  chart,  p.  6.) 

1.  Chain  of  command  under  the  President: 

a.  Secretary  of  Defense 

b.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 

c.  Three  military  Departments  (separately 
administered) . 

B.  Eight  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  are  as- 
signed to  special  fields. 

C.  Armed  Forces  Policy  Council  advises  Defense 
Secretary  on  major  problems. 

1.  Secretaries  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  are 
chief  civilian  advisers. 

2.  Principal  military  advisers  on  Council  are 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


IV.  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

A.  Consist  of  a Chairman  and  the  chiefs  of  Armed 
Services. 

B.  Prepare  Nation’s  military  plans  but  do  not  exer- 
cise military  command. 

C.  JCS  recommend  courses  of  action,  but  final  de- 
cision rests  with  Secretary  of  Defense  or  President. 

V.  OTHER  PLANNERS  FOR  NATIONAL 

SECURITY 

A.  National  Security  Council  advises  President  on 
foreign,  domestic,  and  military  policies  affecting  Na- 
tion’s security. 

B.  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  coordinates  all 
Federal  intelligence  activities. 

C.  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  develops  ways  to 
balance  Nation’s  resources  against  military  and  civilian 
needs. 

VI.  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED 

A.  Reorganization  has  streamlined  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  defined  lines  of  authority  and  respon- 
sibility. 

B.  Military  planners  can  give  full  attention  to 
making  long-range,  yet  flexible,  plans. 

C.  New  ways  are  being  worked  out  to  cut  costs 
without  weakening  our  military  strength. 

D.  Constant  study  is  devoted  to  improving  combat 
effectiveness. 

VII.  THINKING  IT  OVER 

A.  No  agency  is  more  important  to  Nation’s  security 
than  the  Department  of  Defense. 

B.  Every  service  man  and  woman  is  important  in 
helping  it  carry  out  mission  of  preserving  our  country 
and  the  principles  that  made  it  free. 
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15  October  1957 


“OUR  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE”  (DOD  Pam  1-7)— This  official  De- 
partment of  Defense  publication  is  for  the  use  of  personnel  in  the  military 
Services. 


DOD  Pam  1-7/DA  Pam  21-92/NAVPERS  92431/AFP  20-1-1/NAVMC  1138  is  published  for  the  use  of  all  concerned. 

[AG  040  (21  Nov  56)] 

By  order  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force: 


Official: 

HERBERT  M.  JONES, 

Major  General,  United  States  Army, 
The  Adjutant  General. 

Official: 

G.  L.  RUSSELL, 

Vice  Admiral,  United  States  Navy, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
( A dministration ) . 

Official: 

E.  E.  TORO, 

Colonel,  United  States  Air  Force, 
Air  Adjutant  General. 

Official: 

ROBT.  E.  HOGABOOM, 
Major  General,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  [Plans). 


MAXWELL  D.  TAYLOR, 
General,  United  States  Army, 
Chief  of  Staff. 


J.  L.  HOLLOWAY,  Jr., 

Vice  Admiral,  United  States  Navy, 
Chief  of  Naval  Personnel. 


N.  F.  TWINING, 

Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Force. 

R.  McC.  PATE, 

General,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 
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Army  AA  Comd 

Army  Info  Sch 

NG:  State  AG;  units — same  as  Active  Army. 

USAR:  Units — same  as  Active  Army. 

For  explanation  of  abbreviations  used,  see  SR  320-50-1. 
Air  Force: 

Information  Services  Distribution  X to  Sections  C-l, 
C-3,  F,  G,  L,  O,  T,  plus  ten  copies  to  Section  U. 
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